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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Economic History of Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade 
(State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Studies, vol. 1). By 
Frederick Merk. (Madison, the society, 1916. 414 p.) 

The trend away from an exclusively political point of view 
in historical studies has resulted in numerous economic and social 
histories during the past years. By far the larger portion, how- 
ever, have been general works, most of them of a textbook 
character; these, while valuable, need to be supplemented by 
more detailed studies, which must necessarily limit themselves to 
a definite period or to a particular region or to both. Of this 
latter class is the volume at hand. 

While the center of the stage is occupied by Wisconsin in 
war times, there is no arbitrary bound ; and in tracing the various 
lines of economic development, a sufficient leeway is allowed on 
either side to present a well-rounded view. So, for instance, 
when lumbering is under consideration, a brief survey of ante- 
bellum conditions is given ; and, as some of the points require an 
extension of the treatment beyond 1870 to set forth the results 
of what happened during and immediately after the war, the 
story continues to a logical stopping-place. 

The first eight chapters trace the development of agriculture, 
lumbering, mining, manufacturing, labor, banking, and trade. 
Then follow five chapters, the central theme of which is the 
railroad; the disastrous railroad farm mortgage with its accom- 
panying evils is set forth as a basis for understanding the general 
attitude of Wisconsin people toward overland transportation in 
war times. Railroad construction, followed by the inevitable con- 
solidation of numerous short lines, brought in its train the strug- 
gle between the carriers with monopolistic tendencies and a 
people seeking to free themselves from the burdens of excessive 
rates, corrupting proclivities, and discrimination in service. The 
"Antimonopoly Revolt" presents an excellent summary of the 
movement which foreshadowed the period of Granger activity of 
the seventies, while the "Genesis of Railroad Regulation" outlines 
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the earlier steps in curbing those instrumentalities which entered 
so vitally into the daily life of every person in the state. The 
two remaining chapters discuss the "Commerce of the Upper 
Mississippi" and "Commerce of the Great Lakes." In the first 
is brought out the rapid extension of the river traffic during the 
early sixties, and the even more precipitous decline during the 
latter half of the decade, when the railroads, at first looked upon 
as feeders for water transportation, throttled the picturesque life 
which Mark Twain has immortalized. 

The materials used by Mr. Merk are to a large extent found 
in local newspapers, the details from which have been checked 
and supplemented by the use of local histories, official and trade 
reports, and, to a limited degree, of manuscripts. Probably no 
source material is harder to deal with than these, yet Mr. Merk 
has woven from them not only an illuminating narrative but a 
most readable book. 

While the work deals primarily with Wisconsin, nevertheless, 
as the author remarks in his preface, "in all its important aspects 
her economic life reflected that of the states adjoining her borders. 
Agriculturally her development found its counterpart in Minne- 
sota and Iowa; her lumber industry repeated that of Michigan 
and Minnesota; her lead mining was a duplication of what 
obtained about Galena and Dubuque. . . . Upon the Missis- 
sippi, La Crosse occupied a commercial position similar to those 
of St. Paul and Dunleith. . . . The account . . . therefore, 
typifies the history of the larger economic unit — the area later 
known as the Granger Northwest — of which Wisconsin was but 
a part." Not only, then, does this study of the economic develop- 
ment of Wisconsin throw light upon early conditions in Minne- 
sota, for example, in lumbering, in the labor situation, in trade 
relations, in railroad expansion, but it serves as a model for 
similar works which may cover approximately the same period 
in neighboring commonwealths. 

To a considerable measure the book is a pioneer. To be sure 
E. D. Fite's Social and Industrial Conditions in the North during 
the Civil War deals with many of the same topics for a shorter 
period over a much greater area, but Fite necessarily paints with 
a larger brush and has to make his strokes broad and sweeping. 
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Mr. Merk has demonstrated that there is an almost limitless field 
for studies similar to his, each of which will bring out those 
factors which, taken together, will allow a more accurate reading 
of our national progress. It is to be hoped that many will follow 
his example, not alone because of the opportunities it suggests, 
but also on account of its intrinsic merits as a sound study of a 
difficult subject, carefully arranged, logically developed, and 
highly interesting in its presentation. 

Lester Burrell Shippee 

The Life of James J. Hill. By Joseph Gilpin Pyle. In two 
volumes. (Garden City and New York, Doubleday, Page, 
and Company, 1917. 498, 459 p. Illustrated) 

Those who find their history in the biographies of the great 
will not look to the lives of presidents and politicians for a 
record of American development since the Civil War. They 
will look rather to the lives of those "captains of industry" whose 
clearness of vision made them leaders in the national task of 
developing a continent, and despots, benevolent or otherwise, in 
the modern business world. James J. Hill was one of these 
makers of modern America. It was no mere coincidence that 
he and the future Lord Strathcona, each driving a dog team, 
should meet for the first time on the far western prairies, one 
hundred and forty miles from the nearest house. Each of them 
had an imagination, described by Mr. Pyle as "tropical," which 
gave him an insight into the future of the West. Each had the 
ability — the genius — to lay foundations for the castles of his 
dreams. It is a favorite task of biographers to analyze this thing 
called "genius." Mr. Pyle is not a bad psychologist. He delights 
to show the ability of his hero to make the facts of the past and 
present cast light upon the future, to grasp and retain unlimited 
detail, to work incessantly without breaking, to wait as patiently 
as he labored for the favorable moment, to be honest, broad- 
minded, patriotic through it all. But granting that these things 
for the most part are true, the reader grows a bit weary of their 
endless repetition, and can but reflect that in another age our 
author would have been an able contributor to the Acta Sanc- 
torum. 



